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THE CONFEDERATION OF 
BRITISH AMERICA 

BY AETHUE HUNT CHUTE 



The writings of Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist, 
and Lord Durham's report of 1838, are the basic works on 
the constitutional government of the New World. These 
two great constructive statesmen, formulated in the begin- 
ning the Statesmen's Bible for Canada and the United 
States. The ideal of both Hamilton and Durham was Fed- 
eral Union, and to-day the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada are the embodiment of that ideal. 
From the isolated weakness of scattered States and sundered 
Provinces they have, through federal union, risen to their 
present position of world prestige and power. 

The highest possibilities, however, of federal union in the 
Western world have not yet been fully realized. The United 
States has worked out for itself the consummation of that 
ideal. But for British America, there is still a wider union 
to be achieved before attaining to a position worthy of their 
promise in this present age. 

In discussing this question with me, Sir Charles Cox, 
Governor of British Guiana, said: " No small boy ever 
loses anything by joining in with a big brother." In these 
words Sir Charles succinctly stated a new and vaster ideal 
for British America. This is not by any means a new 
project, for as far back as 1690 Sir Francis Nicholson pro- 
posed a confederation of all the Anglo-American colonies, 
and the idea was subsequently often revived, and now it 
seems more attractive and feasible than ever. 

I hope to see the day when the Parliament at Ottawa 
will be the representative assembly, not only of the Provinces 
of Canada, but also of all the other British Dominions in 
America; a day when the West Indies, Canada, Newfound- 
land, British Guiana, British Honduras, and Bermuda, will 
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all be one, representing a united and powerful Common- 
wealth, vast in its resources, advanced in its development, 
and world-wide in its might and power. I hope for the day 
when the humblest lad from Nevis, or St. Kitts, may aspire 
to the highest position as Prime Minister of British America, 
and when the smallest island and the weakest dependency 
may speak with the united and commanding voice of all. 

The ideal within the British Empire is not a group of 
weak dependent children, but a federation of strong, up- 
standing sons. The British colonial policy has never been 
to keep the West India Islands weak and disunited, and 
therefore individually and collectively dependent upon the 
mother country. Fortuitous circumstances have kept these 
islands, and other British possessions in America, in such a 
state, but this has never been the aim. Indeed, there has 
been no definite aim, and the doctrine of Laissez faire has 
ruled in the Colonial office throughout successive Ministries. 
In Westminster governments rose and fell, but " let well 
enough alone " was the policy of all Colonial Secretaries, 
and it was happily thus, for, from the very nature of the 
case, changes should come from within and not from without. 

The Confederation of Canada was recommended by Lord 
Durham. But the leven itself working in the various Prov- 
inces through their own volition brought forth the Dominion. 
So every further advance which we make must come through 
our own spontaneous strivings, and not through the super- 
imposed projections of a government in England. 

To-day as never before we are awakening to the problem 
of our future. " Let well enough alone " can no longer rule 
in the West Indies. In the vortex of World War we have 
come to realize our solidarity. The exigencies of the new 
age have taught us the imperativeness of combination. Pro- 
gressive leaders in the sundered and isolated American de- 
pendencies realize that the time has come when we must 
" get together," not only for the larger good to ourselves, 
but also to the world. 

We are living in an age of big things, an age of federa- 
tions. Whether we like it or not, the " Little England age " 
has passed away. In the blast of war small states cannot 
abide, except under the aegis of strong nations. Every- 
where in national and in individual affairs we see the tendency 
toward greater union and greater co-operation. 

When Lord Balfour of Burleigh was chairman of the 
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Royal Commission on Trade Relations between Canada and 
the West Indies, he said: " Believe me, gentlemen, the key- 
note of modern business is co-operation. Whatever may be 
the arguments against it, the fact remains that the advan- 
tages of combination are incalculable. The more you can 
combine for legitimate purposes, the more likely will be 
your chances of success and stability." 

In this vaster, modem age, Bermuda, or Barbados, small 
islands, separated from the mainland, isolated commercially 
and politically, seem an anachronism. While the problem 
of consolidation has been steadily progressing on the main- 
land, in Canada and in the United States these other far- 
flung and disjointed possessions have remained in their weak 
and undeveloped state. But at last they are fully awake, 
and the problem of their future is crying out for solution. 

During the past year I travelled through most of these 
isolated British possessions in America, and everywhere I 
found the question of their future being discussed. It was 
at the Union Club in Port of Spain during the meeting 
of the Inter West Indian Chambers of Commerce that 
the ideal of a united British America was brought home 
to me. Men from St. Lucia, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
and the various islands of the Antilles, sat discussing the 
problem of their future. All seemed to realize that the petty 
and parochial condition must cease. A union of the West 
Indies was the initial theme, but it soon expanded into the 
vaster project of the confederation of all of our Western 
world possessions. 

Both the progressive and the retrogressive spirit were 
evident in the discussion that morning. Most of the leaders 
of the Antilles seemed possessed of vision, and leaped at the 
splendid prospects which the future offered to us in union. 
Some were lukewarm, and some were hide-bound to the past. 
There that morning I saw our own struggles for Canadian 
federation shadowed forth on a vaster scale. The same 
battles which Canada fought in the days before 1867, British 
America must encounter in the near future. But, in spite of 
all obstacles, the problem which presents itself to us to-day 
is far less insuperable than that encountered by the stalwart 
fathers of Canadian federation in the past. 

A United Commonwealth of British America is merely 
a further development of that union which began with the 
confederation of the four Provinces of Canada in 1 867. That 
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union which began with Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, On- 
tario and Quebec, has continued until to-day it embraces nine 
Provinces extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The conditions of any of the detached portions of British 
America to-day are analogous to that of Nova Scotia before 
it joined the confederation. The arguments which were ad- 
vanced against confederation before 1867 in Nova Scotia 
I have heard again in Bermuda and in the West Indies, and, 
contemplating the boon which confederation has been to Nova 
Scotia, I have no faith in these imagined obstacles which the 
fact of our Dominion has long since disproved. 

If British Columbia on the Pacific, and Nova Scotia on 
the Atlantic, are equally well ruled, from the distant Capital 
on the Ottawa River, the feat of government is no greater 
to include Newfoundland and Trinidad. In an age of ocean 
cables, wireless telegraphy, and rapid ocean transit, the faith 
required to bridge the gulf between is small compared with 
the faith of British Columbia, when in 1871, despite several 
thousand miles of waste wilderness and mountain, she joined 
hands with her sister Provinces of the East. 

The confederation of British America would come as a 
further and logical outcome of the confederation of the Prov- 
inces of Canada, and it could follow as a natural sequence 
to Canadian Federation. Each one of the small units that 
might now enter into the larger Union have before them the 
shining example of the Provinces that have already joined. 
What these Provinces have gained, they also would stand 
to gain. This further Union embodies the same ideal of 
federalism as that of Canadian Federation, and it represents 
the same advantages on a vaster scale. 

Each island or colony should be able to join this Union 
as soon as ready. Because one or several units are opposed 
to the scheme, is no hindrance; these retrogressive ones may 
await further education and enlightenment, while the greater 
number may immediately enter into the greater opportunity. 
Had the Australian States waited to federate until New 
Zealand was ready to join, it is certain that there would be 
no Australian Commonwealth to-day. 

A succinct exposition of the Federal Arrangement is 
that of " Pacifus " in a letter in the London Times, April 
30, 1912. He says: 

The first essential condition of a Federal arrangement is that it 
should consist of not fewer than two units, of an equal status entirely 
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independent of one another and entirely without responsibility to one 
another. Between these units, though there may be jealousy, there 
cannot be friction, because their systems of machinery are entirely 
distinct, and because no unit has the right to interfere or meddle in 
the domestic affairs of another. 

The second condition of a Federal arrangement is that there shall 
be One Supreme Authority in which all the units are represented 
fairly and equitably. Into the hands of this Federal Parliament and 
Government is given the charge of those matters which concern the 
Confederation as a whole. This is the essence of Federation, that the 
various federal units should accept the headship of a Supreme Federal 
Authority, and that they should neither make nor meddle in one 
another's domestic affairs. 

If those who are opposed to a federal union of the Do- 
minions of British America will study carefully this defini- 
tion of Federalism by " Pacifus," the feasibility of the scheme 
would become much more clear to them, and imagined evils 
woidd vanish. The federal ideal is a stumbling block to 
many, merely because they do not understand it. 

Under the federal arrangement there would be no sur- 
render of individual rights. The specific forms of govern- 
ment which are peculiar to the various colonies to-day they 
might still maintain if they so desired, while merged in this 
large union. In the West Indies each island is dissimilar. 
Here we encounter many different forms of government. 
Bermuda, Barbados and the Bahamas have their own local 
Parliaments. St. Lucia and St. Vincent are Crown colonies, 
British Guiana has a unique form of government which is a 
survival of the old Dutch days. Each of these different 
colonies might, if it so desired, still continue with its peculiar 
form of local government. 

Under the present Federal Union of Canada there could 
in no sense be any subordination of Nova Scotia, for instance, 
to New Brunswick. All provinces have their fair representa- 
tion in the Dominion Government for common affairs, whilst 
remaining supreme in local affairs. No individual unit has 
lost one whit, but all have gained collectively. The sovereign 
rights of the individual states are still maintained in federal 
union. Too much insistence cannot be laid upon this point, 
as it is such a fruitful source of misunderstanding. So then, 
under Federal Union we carry on with our individual life un- 
impaired, and join together only for those greater things 
which we hold in common. 

Under this arrangement Bermuda or Barbados may fear 
nothing in the loss of individual rights or importance. As 
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sister provinces they would take their place beside Nova 
Scotia and Ontario, enjoying their individuality as strong as 
before, and adding to it the manifold blessing of vaster op- 
portunities. 

This Confederation would not only be a forward step for 
us, but also for our whole Empire, heretofore so loosely 
welded together, and it would give to the Western world 
her largest place in the Councils of the Empire. 

If we do not grasp this opportunity of binding the dis- 
united British possessions in a stronger union, under the 
British flag, we must face the contingency of their going in 
under the American flag. As a member of the Bermuda 
legislature recently expressed it to me, " We must be tied 
up to the mainland with one allegiance or another, and if we 
do not share our fortunes with Canada, then we must join 
with the United States." 

From an editorial on " Our Political Future," published 
in the Bermuda Mid-Ocean, I quote the following as indica- 
tive of a sentiment we must not ignore : 

Commercially and looking at the question entirely without senti- 
ment, our fortunes will be brightest if we were annexed to the United 
States. There we find practically the only market for our produce, 
which pays heavy duties in aggregate and under normal conditions 
amounting to almost one-half of our revenue. Our contact with the 
American people by reason of our geographical position has been more 
and more intimate, and our trade relations, import and export, are 
more important than with any other country, not excepting Great 
Britain. Porto Rico and Hawaii serve as an example of the benefits 
of such annexation, and the introduction of American ideals would 
no doubt work to the advantage of the Colony. 

The idea of American annexation on a more ambitious 
scale was proposed by Professor William Shepherd of Co- 
lumbia at a recent conference on American Foreign Affairs. 
Professor Shepherd's proposal was to give all the British 
Islands of the Carribean to the United States after the war, 
as a reward for her participaton in the struggle. 

Professor Shepherd and the editor of the Bermuda Mid- 
Ocean have both ignored in their proposals of annexation the 
most important features of all political connection, and that 
is the loyalty and sentiment of the peoples concerned. Only 
by conquest could these intensely patriotic citizens of Britain 
be torn from their allegiance to the Union Jack. The attach- 
ment of Bermuda, Barbados, or any other of these islands 
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to another Power would be as cruel and inimical as the an- 
nexation of Alsace and Lorraine. The people of England 
itself might learn lessons of loyalty and devotion to the 
Empire from the citizens of Barbados, where black and white 
alike cherish their British citizenship as a possession more 
precious than life. 

Replying to the Mid-Ocean, and to Professor Shepherd, 
I might quote from Mr. T. H. MacDermot, the talented 
editor of the Jamaica Times. He said: 

This island, one of the oldest in the Empire, is not to be treated 
as an isolated bit of ocean waste. . . . We are, it is true, a small 
part of the Empire to which we belong, but atom as we are, we are 
woven into the flag, into its very web, and it would be an odd and 
disgraceful result of a war, waged by us among other things to pre- 
serve and maintain the British Empire, if it ended in having the flag 
marred by the tearing of a fragment from its web and woof. The 
greater part of our population truly is black or colored, but it is a good 
fibre. Our black men are black Britons. 

The transportation problem is the gravest problem faced 
by the scattered dependencies of British America to-day. 
Confederation is the surest solution for that problem. The 
railways of Canada were the outcome of Canadian confed- 
eration. 

When the projected railway between Manaos in the 
Amazon Valley and British Guiana is completed, George- 
town will be its Ocean Terminal. A fast line of steamships 
operated between there and Canada, with New York and 
Boston as ports of call, would open up new and vast trade 
routes for the future. 

Canada as the dominant factor must take the leading 
part in the furthering of this scheme. What she has already 
accomplished in the experiment of Confederation renders 
her adequate to the requirement of wider Federal Union, 
and the increased respect which she has won in the war adds 
to the authoritativeness of her voice in world affairs. 

At this moment there is a closer drawing together 
among the sundered colonies of the Empire; this is no less 
true in America than elsewhere. The war has done much 
to weld us together. Under the present Preference, the 
Canadian West Indian trade has doubled in the past ten 
years. The opening up of the Panama Canal gives promise 
of an infinite development of that trade. What the Southern 
States are to the Northern States in the American Union, 
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the West Indies would be to Canada in this British- American 
Commonwealth ; each would be complementary to the other. 

Everywhere there is questioning about the future, and 
one feels sure that the time is ripe for the launching of an 
active campaign to achieve this Union. The initial step 
would be a propaganda for the furthering of this ideal. I 
should like to see a missionary of Federalism sent out from 
Ottawa to travel through these various colonies to present 
the ideals of the Commonwealth of British America to the 
political leaders, and to foster public opinion in its favor. 

As soon as public opinion is well enough advanced to 
launch this scheme, delegates could be sent to a convention 
to draft a Constitution for the Confederation. With the 
new Constitution, the Federation of British America could 
look to the British Crown and Parliament for the same favor 
with which they have always smiled upon a scheme for the 
widening of the Empire. 

Arthur Hunt Chute. 



